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UNITED STATES PURE FOOD AND DRUGS LAW. 
A CONVICTION FOR SELLING FOODSTUFF CONTAINING ARSENIC. 

A New York dealer was convicted under the United States pure 
food and drugs law of selling and shipping in interstate commerce 
shellac varnish which contained minute quantities of arsenic. The 
varnish was sold for use in glazing cheap candies. The dealer con- 
tended that the amount of arsenic which could possibly he consumed 
by a person eating the candy was so small that it would not be inju- 
rious to health, but the jury thought otherwise. 

The opinion of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals sustaining 
the conviction is published at page 550 of this issue of the Public 
Health Reports. 



SALE AND USE OF INTOXICATING. LIQUORS. 

THE INCREASE IN RESTRICTIVE LEGISLATION AND THE PRACTICABILITY OF A SPECIAL 
CLASSIFICATION OF DEALE3S IN ALCOHOL FOR MEDICINAL AND MECHANICAL PUR- 
POSES. 

By Martin I. Wilbsrt, Technical Assistant, Division of Pharmacology, Hygienic Laboratory, United 

States i'uoiie Health Service. 

Legislation designed to restrict the manufacture, sale, and use of 
intoxicating liquors is attracting an unusual amount of attention at 
the present time. During the year ended January 2, 1916, no less 
than eight States enacted or began to enforce State-wide prohibition 
laws. These States include Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, Washington, 
Oregon, Idaho, Arkansas, and South Carolina. With Virginia, where 
the law becomes operative in 1916, a total of 19 States have adopted 
State-wide prohibition up to the present time. 

From the available data it would appear that the annual per capita 
consumption of alcoholic beverages amounts to about 22 gallons 
It also appears that the annual consumption has steadily increased 
from approximately 4 gallons in 1850 to over 22 gallons in 1910, 
followed by a very slight decrease since that time. 
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The definitions for intoxicating liquors adopted by statute differ 
rather widely and vary from the somewhat comprehensive provision 
of the Alabama law, which makes it unlawful to sell drinks, liquor, 
or beverages containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol or more, to 
the rather more liberal definition of the Connecticut law, which 
includes all beverages on the receptacles containing which the laws 
of the United States require a revenue stamp to be affixed. 

The law of Washington defines as intoxicating liquor all liquids, 
whether proprietary, patented, or not, which contain any alcohol 
and which are capable of being used as a beverage. 

In several of these prohibition States provisions have been adopted 
which require the recording of all purchases and sales of alcohol for 
whatever purpose it may be designed. 

In Washington, shipments of intoxicating liquors are to be made 
only on a permit issued by the county auditor. It is unlawful for a 
transportation company to transport such goods without a permit. 

In Iowa common carriers must keep a record of liquor shipments 
and deliver to consignee only. Records of shipments are open to 
inspection by all officers intrusted with the enforcement of the law. 

In North Carolina permits for the purchase of alcohol must be 
secured from the clerk of the superior court. The permit is to be 
executed in duplicate and the original, sent to the shipper, who is 
required to affix the same to the package. The duplicate is to be 
filed in the office of the clerk of the superior court. 

The law in Tennessee restricts the amount of intoxicating liquor 
that may be carried in stock by druggists to 1 per cent of the amount 
of capital returned for taxation. Purchases may be made pursuant 
to a written order only, accompanied by an affidavit signed and veri- 
fied before some officer authorized to administer an oath. Records 
of purchases and sales must be kept for two years. 

The law of Colorado also limits purchases or requisitions for alco- 
holic liquors to written orders on blanks to be supplied by the secre- 
tary of state. These orders arc to be filled out in triplicate — one pre- 
served by the purchaser, one sent to the seller, and the third sent to 
the secretary of state, within 10 days after receipt of the liquor. 
Reports of all purchases and sales arc to be made quarterly. 

The law of North Dakota makes it unlawful to receive or to receipt 
for intoxicating liquor not consigned to the party receiving it. 

An amendment to the law in West Virginia restricts the material 
that may be kept on hand by retail druggists to pure grain alcohol, 
wine, and such preparations as may be sold by druggists and the 
sale of which does not require the payment of a United States liquor 
dealers' tax. 

As an illustration of the restrictions that are being imposed on 
dealers in nonprohibition territory it may be interesting to call 
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attention to chapter 224 of the laws of Connecticut, which provides 
that the number of licenses granted to druggists be not in excess of 
the ratio of 1 to each 3.000 inhabitants in any city or town. 

Despite the comprehensive and in some respects irksome provi- 
sions that have been included in the laws of the several prohibition 
States to restrict or to prevent the intrastate shipment and sale of 
intoxicating liquors no adequate method of control is available to 
regulate or to prevent the importation of such liquors from without 
the State. 

Reputable members of the drug trade have repeatedly condemned 
the sale of alcoholic liquors as beverages by retail druggists, and no 
class of men is more deeply interested in the development of some 
efficient method for restricting the sale and use of alcoholic liquors to 
legitimate purposes. 

Appreciating the present-day needs the members of the National 
Association of Retail Druggists at their annual meeting in Minne- 
apolis, 1915, resolved, "that this association continue its efforts to 
secure a change in the classification of retail druggists as retail 
liquor dealers." 

A practical way for securing relief from the unjust classification 
necessary at the present time was outlined in an article published in 
Public Health Reports in 1914 (Nov. 20, v. 29, pp. 3101-3103; also 
Reprint No. 240 from Public Health Reports, pp. 18-20). 

The suggestion as offered at that time was in effect that with the 
precedent established under the provisions of the Harrison antinar- 
cotic law, as now enforced, it should be possible to extend the prin- 
ciple of registration and record embodied in the law to cover alcohol 
and alcohol-containing liquids used for medicinal or mechanical pur- 
poses. A provision of this kind would servo to definitely locate all 
dealers in alcohol and alcoholic liquors for medicinal purposes; 
would suffice to class them apart from the dealers selling alcoholic 
liquors for beverage purposes; would furnish the necessary informa- 
tion to make prohibition and local-option laws more effective, and 
would practically preclude the sale of alcohol for beverage purposes 
under the guise of medicine. To do this it would bo, of course, neces- 
sary to increase the registration fee included in the Harrison anti- 
narcotic law to a sum sufficient to furnish a reasonable revenue, 
equivalent perhaps to that now collected from the retail drug trade 
under the existing law, and to require that every retail daaler in 
alcohol and narcotics pay the foe and preserve a record of his pur- 
chases on blanks similar to those provided for the purchase of nar- 
cotic drugs in accord with the provisions embodied in the antinar- 
cotic law. 

If retail druggists are really in earnest in their objection to being- 
classed as retail liquor dealers, it should be comparatively easy for 
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them to secure the cooperation of persons interested in the enforce- 
ment of existing laws, for the purpose of securing the enactment of 
the legislation necessary to provide for a separate classification as 
dealers in alcohol and narcotic drugs, with the requirement that 
dealers in this class keep a record sufficient to show the amount of 
alcohol or alcohol-containing materials purchased, and thus afford 
to officials in prohibition or local-option territory an opportunity to 
actually enforce this type of restrictive legislation in a way hitherto 
impossible. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN SPOTTED FEVER. 

A REPORT OF LABORATORY INVESTIGATIONS OF THE VIRUS. 

By L. D. Fhicks, Surgeon, United States Tublic Health Service. 

During 14 years of investigation by different workers the following 
facts bearing updn the nature of the virus of Rocky Mountain spotted 
fever have been determined: 

Man, rhesus monkeys, and at least six varieties of small wild 
rodents found in the Rocky Mountain region are susceptible to infec- 
tion, while the larger domestic animals are generally immune. Of 
the laboratory animals, guinea pigs and white rats ( Mils norvegicus 
albinus) are highly susceptible, while white mice {Musmusculus 
albinus) are apparently immune. 

The virus is transmitted to susceptible animals, including man, by 
the bite of infective wood ticks (Dermacentor) , recovery being fol- 
lowed by complete immunity. No other biting arachnid or other 
insect has been found capable of transmitting the virus. The trans- 
mission is not mechanical, since a tick once infected remains so, the 
virus multiplies in the tick and the female tick transmits the virus to 
her progeny. The virus may bo propagated indefinitely in guinea pigs 
without loss of virulence by weekly blood inoculations, but dies 
within a few days outside the animal body. It will not pass through 
an ordinary Berkefeld filter under moderate pressure/ and many 
attempts to cultivate it aerobically in the usual laboratory media 
have failed. 

Wilson and Chowning, in 1902, described a piroplasm in the red 
blood colls of Rocky Mountain spotted fever cases seen in fresh blood 
smears both stained and unstained, but subsequent workers have 
failed to confirm their findings. 

Rieketts reported diplococcoid bodies occasionally seen in fresh 
blood smears stained with Gicmsa stain and many small bacilli found 
in infected tick eggs. He appears to have considered these as differ- 
ent forms of a specific microorganism, but afterwards found similar 
bacilli in noninfectcd tick eggs. Rieketts reported the agglutination 
of this bacillus found in tick eggs by immune guinea pig serum in dilu- 
tions of 1 to 320, but was unable to cultivate the organism. 



